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CHAPTER IL 
*' Halloo |” 


. Rat-a-tat-tat! rat-a-tat! 
_* What in the name of the fiend do you want?” 
= n the door, Jack Maguire,” 
‘* Who to?” 
**Tom Moore.” 
‘ All serene.” ; 
The above conversation took place on a dark night quite 
recently in an out-ot-the-way place in the state of Texas, 
A farm house nestled calmly in a small valley. 
All was darkness. No sign of life, except the occasional 
neighing of a horse, or bleating of a sheep. 
It was nearly eleven o'clock and*the good folks in those 
rts had not imbibed the city habit of turning night into 


ay. 
A fact their habits might have been formed because of the 
old adage: 


‘*Karly to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” . 


But if you asked them, they would tell you that night was 
from sunset to sunrise, and that was the time to sleep. 

Of course even in that peaceful Texan district there were 
some who wanted longer days and shorter nights, and who 
swore by the Irish national bard that: 


‘‘The best of all ways to lengthen our days, 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my boys.” 


Tom Moore was one of those reving blades who seemed as 
though their never required the same amount of sleep that 
others took. 

Tom had ridden across country five miles or so to see his 
friend, Jack Maguire, who had been in bed close upon three 
hours. 

Jack was a farmer. 

He was also sheriff and still further was a mostimportant 
man. To be chairman of the Republican County Committee, 
was something to be proud of; to be elected sheriff without 
opposition placed another feather in the cap of honest Jack, 
but the position he valued most and thought the best was 
that of captain of the ‘‘ Emergency Committee of vigilants.” 

Whata name! 

What objects that committee had! 

As the ** Emergency Committee of Vigilants” may per- 
haps have something to do with our story, we may say, that 
it was founded by Jack Maguire. 

Its objects were of a twofold character. In cases of emer- 
gency, such as a fire or flood, the Maguire Association stood 


ready to lend a helping hand. If a horse was stolen, chicken | } 


roosts robbed, or a child kidnapped, then the vigilants 
headed by Captain Jack Maguire would put on their war 
paint, start in pursuit of the offender, and it waseven chances 
whether the man who was captured was handed over to 
Maguire, the sheriff. to “be dealt with according to Texan 
law, or whether Captain Maguire, the vigilant, would on the 


having a rope fastened, one end in a slipping noose round 
his neck and the other end over the branch of a tree. 

In short, Maguire was not only sheriff, but was the Judge 
Lynch of the district as well. : 

We have left Tom Moore outin the cold—no, we beg pardon 
it’s never cold in Texas—that is if we believe the glowing 
statements made by authority of the state legislature when 
inviting settlers to purchase land in the southern Paradise. 
[fom Moore had got off his horse, and was anxiously waiting © 
for his friend to open the door. 

Jack Maguire was in no hurry to go down stairs, but at 
last he opened the door, and in a half-sleepy manner invited 
Tom Moore inside. 32 

That night rover gladly availed himself of the opportunity — 
and invitation. 

‘‘Now what in the name of the fiend do you want at this 
unearthly hour?” asked Jack. : : 

‘‘Fetch out the whisky bottle my boy and I'll tell you.” | 

Jack knew his friend of old and was convinced that it was 
best to obey. aoe 

‘‘ Hot or cold?” asked Jack. . | 

“Well,” drawled out Moore, ‘‘if it came to a question of 
likes, I should say—hot.” 4 

‘‘ All serene, my hearty, there’s a fire in the range and 
some water in the kettle, soit won't be long before you can 
have your likes.” : : “_ 

‘* That’s good,” said Moore. ‘‘ Now, Jack, let’s have one -~| 
of those cigars for which Sheriff Maguire is so famous.” = 

The box of cigars was produced, cigarschosen andlighted, 
the whisky teemed in the goblets, a taste of lemon and a 
lump of sugar added, and then—steaming hot water poured 
on the mixture, the grateful fragrance of which ascenced 
and mingled with the tobacco smoke, ae a. 

‘Jack, would you like to share twenty thousand dollars - 
with me?” asked Tom Moore, breaking the five minutes 
silence abruptly. ; 
_ Jack turned round in his chair and faced his visitor, anx- 
iously wondering whether he was entertaining a madman in 
his Wee 

After satisfying himsel 
Se reas ying elf that Moore was perfectly cool, he 

“What?” 


‘‘My dear boy,” calmly replied Moore ‘don't ited, 
M ; : et excited 
pate I Son tell you where you can get bred: thousand 
ee which I could have all to myself, will you give me 
‘Of course \ will!” gaid the astonished Magui Va 
“( pee : a. 
hoping that Mrs. Maguire was dressing and abou roa 
down so that she might be a witness if Moore assaulted his 


10st. 
give me half?” 














‘You agree to 
. You bet I will 
Well, then, to come to business. ‘rank James and tw@ 


of his masked band are withj d 
‘ Teett ithin five mil ” ; 
‘By Jiminy, where?” es of us, 


COUT A > M 
You know where Will Branigan lives?” 
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: oe oon is sa house.” 
thunder, you don’t say so.” 

“Yes, I do.” ry y 

“Will Brannigan would never harbor Krank James,” said 
Jack Maguire. 

-** Not if he knew who he was.” 

‘How did you find out about Frank?” 

*“*T had to call on Will, and I heard two men talking——-” 

‘* And you listened?” asked Jack. 

** Yes.’ 

‘“ Well, go on. 
you heard.” - 

It was evident Jack Maguire, sheriff and captain of the 
Emergency Committee of Vigilants, was getting excited. 


Man alive, I’m all on tire to know what 


** Don’t flurry yourself,” coolly remarked Moore, ‘‘ and Ill | 


‘ell you all I heard.” 

7 Tom then repeated the conversation to which he had been 

an unknown listener, and Jack became convinced that one 

of the men was the veritable outlaw. 

_ “The other man was Will Brannigan?” asked Jack. 
“No, you fool. Brannigan was a-bed, the other was Bill 


_ Polk, who is Frank James’ right hand man,” 


— you think I should call out the vigilants?” 
** Yes.’ 
‘* Are the masked outlaws well-armed and equipped?” 
-**T reckon so.” 

‘‘ To-morrow I'll get together a dozen men and go over to 
Brannigan’s, and it may be a fortune to us.” 

“Yes,” said the calculating Tom Moore. 
‘sum up pretty big, don't they?” ; 

** Rather,” said Sheriff Maguire, looking at a small memo- 
) ‘Texas offers twenty thousand, Missouri, 
ten thousand, Minnesota, five thousand, and Kansas, five 
thousand:” 

‘‘ Or a grand total of?’ asked Moore. 

‘‘ Forty thousand dollars,” replied Jack, ‘‘ and the best of 
it is that it will all be paid on satisfactory proof that Frank 
James is dead or in jail.” : 

“Bravo, Jack! Give each of your vigilants a cool thou- 
sand, and we should have twenty thousand a-piece.” 

‘Yes, but we had better not build too much on capturing 
Frank. He is cunning as a serpent, and as slippery as an 
eel. = 

_“ Well, I guess I'll.go now,” said Tom. 

‘‘No, I hear Mrs. Maguire coming down stairs, and I 

know she has got a bed ready for you, so hitch up your 


“The rewards 


- horse in the stable, and make a night of it here,” said hos- 


pitable Maguire. 5 : ; 

The worthies spent a jolly time, and built many a chateau 
@ Espagne before they retired to bed to catch a few hours’ 
repose. 


eee ee 


CHAPTER I. 


Will Brannigan was a broad-shouldered, ‘tall, sturdy 


*‘Trishman. 


He had left his native land because he had joined the 
Fenian movement, and was ‘* wanted” by the police. 

He believed in dear, old Ireland, and was one of those 
men of whom the peasantry are constantly singing as being: 


‘* Dear Ireland’s strength. 
Her truest strength is still 
The rough and ready, roving boys, 
Like Rory of the Hill.” 


Will Brannigan had met Frank James and his brother 
Jesse soon after he had arrived from the old world. ' 

Will had a kindly liking for the outlaw brothers, and 
often helped them out of their difficulties, but would never 
join their band or share the plunder. : 
~ ‘*No, Frank,” Brannigan would say, ‘‘no Brannigan was 
ever ‘ wanted’ for anything but political offences, and [’m 

oing to join you.” 
po Well. will,” Ryetesoh Frank, ‘‘ you’re ‘a good fellow, 
and I will never ask you again to unite your fortunes with 
9 
BF Worriernber: Frank, where I live, and if I can ever help 
you or your brother, rely on me,” answered the warm- 
lt. ; 
’ Teaee in this man’s house that Tom Moore had fancied 
he had discovered the outlaw Nemesis. 
Whilst Captain Jack Meenire was hunting: 


10 his 2 
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‘Who was that fellow who was over h day?" 
asked Frank. was over here yesterday 


‘*An old pal called Tom Moore,” was Brannigan’s answ 
‘‘Ts he safe?” pt one 
‘fNo, not if he recognized you.” 

‘‘ Well, I guess he did,” answered Frank. 

**I feel sure of it,” remarked Bill Polk. 

‘Then pee will have to get ready for attack, for Moore 
would sell his God if he could,” solemnly assured Branni- 


gan. 

Bill Polk had been wounded in the shoulder a few days 
prevously, and he hoped he was going to have a few days’ 
rest. 

‘We've got to move,” said Frank, 

‘* Yes, I’m ready,” was Polk’s reply. 

"Do you fell strong enough?” 

‘* Don’t worry about me,” said Polk. 

The horses were brought out and saddled. Palk was 
helped to mount. 

‘‘Good-bye, Brannigan,” called out Frank, as he ¢om- 
menced his journey. 

‘* Halt!” came from a voice in the rear. 

Frank James did not heed it. 

** Halt!” 

‘* Ride on, Polk, and I will cover your retreat,” 
erous- hearted Frank James. 

‘‘ Not if I know it,” was the reply. 

‘* Crack !” 

<6 Bang 22 

** Crack !” 
ae volley of pistol and rifle shots whistled above their 
1eads. 

Frank slackened his speed for a moment. 

Then drew his surest revolver and examined it. 

* Crack!” : 

The report rang out almost as loud as.a rifle shot. 

The smoke gradually rose and lifted the veil from their 
eyes and a riderless horse was seen. 

** Crack!” 

** Crack!” 

“By God, I’m hit!” said Frank. 

‘For imercy’s sake where?” asked Polk. 

‘One of my spurs taken off, [- guess,” and Frank laughed 
heartily to think it was no worse 

** Crack!” 

** Crack !” 

The bullets whizzed and rattled, the reports clanged and 
clacked, and, as Frank jestingly said, seemed to play a death 





said gen-. 


‘waltz. 


‘** Men,” cried Jack Maguire, ‘‘ I'll give two thousand to he 
man who can kill that villain, Frank James.” 

‘‘Come on,” retorted Frank, *‘Til give a leaden tonic to 
the one who first comes.” 

‘Crack !” 

Bill Polk had fired but not at the vigilants. 

‘“What did you fire that way for?” hurriedly askew Frank, 

‘* Because the scoundrel informer Tom Moore was sneak- 
ing there.” 

‘* Crack!” 

Another one of Captain Maguires Emergency Committee 
of Vigilants had bitten the dust. On the pursuers came, 
Frank shouted back to them: 

_ “Not a man of you will live if you continue the pursuit.” 

Frank halted, and then, with the speed of lightninfi, fired 
six shots at the enemy. . 

Two more of the vigilants were rendered powerles 

“Crack!” 

* Whiz-z!” 

‘*Bang! Crack!” ; 

A perfect storm of bullets seemed to be falling. 

Frank James had often declared he bore a charmed life 
and it seemedso. Not ashot but was aimed at him. and yet 
he was unharmed. The vigilants screamed and yelled and 
roared. One by one they fell, wounded, many never to rise 
again from their grassy bed. : é 

Frank and Bill rode on, their horses showing no signs of 
fatigue. The bullets whistled over their heads. Frank James 
returned them with interest, and he, with his companion, 
rode on, gradually gaining the advantage. They came to a 
narrow pass. At the far end they saw a man evidently wait- 
ing forthem. As they neared him, he called out: 

‘Halt! Whoare you?” ; 
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The man had raised his revolver and took aim, 

“* Crack!" 

* Crack !” 

It was aduel. The man had fired. So had Frank James. 
Frank and his pal rode on, there was no one to stop them, 
fer, in the duel Frank's shot had taken effect, whilst his 
wvould-be-captor had shot wide of the mark. 

For hours the pursuit was continued, but at last rest was 
at hand. They had ridden over a hundred miles without 
rest, and they needed it badly. ; 

No pursuers were to be seen, and Frank James determined 
4 rest for a few hours—days if need be. 

Tom Morris’s dead body was found in the wood. 

He had died, a victim to his greed and love of money. 

Captain Jack Maguire had lost seven of his men and he 
was shot in the wrist, temporarily disabling his left hand. 

**Ourse the fellow,” he muttered, as he rode back home,” 

the devil does take good care of his own.” 


CHAPTER III. 


A few days later Frank was alone. ie had sent his faith- 
ful companion on an expedition of trust and caution. 

Frank was making for the house of aScotch settler named 
vicVittie with whom he had left his favorite horse‘‘Stone- 
wall.” . 

Walking along, Frank met and walked with a shepherd 
and it was fortunate that he did so. The man was one of 
McVittie’s helps and considered the boss of great importance 
because he had recently been elected a justice of the peace. 
fl 2 The boss will have lively.times here shortly,” said the 
help. 

why?" asked Frank. 

** Because he is making preparations for the capture of a 
great criminal.” 

**Indeed ; who is it?” ; 

“Why, Frank James the outlaw.” 

“Oh, that's it, is it! How do you know that Frank James 
# in the neighborhood?” 

““* Well, you know, he left his horse ‘‘ Stonewall” with the 
pope Aed it's too good a bit of horseflesh to lose.” 

Ce en ; 

ae A a isn’t it likely that Mr. James will want the horse 
eack?’ 

**'Yes, I should say so.” 

_ that’s what the boss thinks, and so he is determined to 
have the reward, and has gone to tell the police to be in 
readiness to catch Frank.” 

“‘Qh, the scoundrel!” muttered Frank to himself, as he 
walked on. ; 

Instead of 


going straight up to the farm, he concealed him- 
rash in a belt 


of timber and waited for the approach of night- 


He noticed M'Vittie ride up, and remarked with disgust 
that the old fellow was mounted on no less a steed than 
Stonewall himself. 

** Jee-rusalem |” mentally ejaculated Frank, “ You'll never 
oss such a piece of stuff as that again, my bloomer. You'll 
seul Frank James, will you?. I'll teach you a lesson that will 
iast you longer than a plate of porridge for your breakfast 
you Scotch hound! Wait till I'm on your track, Mr. 

Vittie.” eto 

fivening gradually came on, the men on the home station 
vane in, the horses were turned into the paddock, and pre- 
parations for supper made. 

Frank had brought some provisions with him, so this last 
speration did not tantalize him as it might otherwise have 
AONE, 

At last, as darkness came on, all signs of human life about 
sho station began to disappear. 

The men had withdrawn into their huts, which were close 
Ww the main dwelling inhabited by M’Vittie. - 
. r tied hee. have to be out by sunrise are not usually given 
"0 Sil up late, and in a very short tinte the gleams of light 


se ale iA through the cracks in the closed shutters 
stall rank resolved to be cautious. 
He knew that the soundest slumber is that which come 
miter midnight, and had made up his mind not to approach 


bhe farm till that hour, 
He therefore sat 


patiently under a tree spec i are 
Siateneancte peculating as to 


ould employ to get M’Vittie into his power 


’ 





d ing over all the various punishments his ingenuity 
Gould davine as best fitted for that venerable hypocrite. 
Mentally he vowed that ae ik task he would set about 
would be vengearice on the Scotchman. 
PNieht had fallen calm and placid, and the sky was gemmed 


with a multitude of stars. : ; 
‘‘T think it’s safe to make a move now,” thought Frank; 


‘“it must be past midnight.” ; 
Rising, he tae up the saddle and stealthily approached 


the farm.- Y ‘ ; 

‘Tf there are any dogs prowling around there may be a 
bit of a muss,” he meditated; an with a view of meeting 
this emergency, he looked to his knife. 

A few minutes brought him to the paddock. 

Here he paused for a short time to reconnoitre. Sey 

A strong temptation stole over him to knock at M’Vittie’s 
house and shoot the old ruffian as he appeared at the door. 

It was necessary, however, to secure Stonewall in order 
to carry out this scheme. 

Accordingly he proceeded to the paddock. . 

The night was a clear and brilliant one, and he had no 
difficulty in making out his horse amongst the others. 

The next question was how to catch him. F 

He could not expect that the animal would come to his 
call, any more than a bird would wait-to have salt put on — 
its tail. 2 

A sieve full of oats might have proved handy though. _ 

However, the task proved an easier one than he had anti- 
cipated when he slipped the bar and entered the paddock. i 

Stonewall was evidently in the habit of being ridden, and 
had been turned out with a trail rope attached to him, to 
facilitate catching. 

Frank profited be this to effect his capture. 

‘‘Steady, old man, steady,” he whispered, as he laid his 
hand on Stonewall’s mane. q 

With rapid dexterity he saddled and bridled the 
animal. : +5 

‘‘ By Jove!” he exclaimed, as he noted certain marks on 
the horse’s withers; ‘‘so that herring-gutted old skeleton of 
a split-shingle couldn’t ride you without getting you saddle- 
galled, whilst I, big and heavy as I am, never scraped an 
inch off your skin, my beauty. Never mind, old man, it’s 
ee last time anyone will throw a leg over you but Frank 

ames.” 

As he BpOE Frank led the horse out of the paddock, the 
slip-bar of which he purposely omitted to replace after he 
had done so. = 

“Tf the old devil’s beasts have strayed away a few miles 
by mornin g, why so mnch the better,” was his refiection, as 
he hoisted himself into the saddle-and marked with satis- 
faction that, owing to the exercise to which he had been put, 
Stonewall was in capital condition. 

Again he debated whether he should ride up to the old | 
pcloy, 8 door, and try to lure him forth go as to shoot him 

Own. 

No, that would be letting him off too easy. ; 

He would make the Scotch traitor suffer in such a@ way © 
that he should remember his act of treachery. , ; 

; . le 





















se CHAPTER Ivy. 


Mr. M'Vittie’s slumbers were not desti onged 
te rere see hour that night, peieske? : 
usy atter daybreak he was aroused by hearin someon 
pounding away at the door of his dwelling. : : 
vi or wha’s there?” was his res onse. 
et up, gov’nor; there’s a b fr 
pyer es in the voice of his OT ereeees all Baie be. “ 
nharew, my mon,” was his repl ; “how often 
tell ye to lay aside the profane afi a idly habit on tak 
phemin’ Which is a gair abomination baith in the sight o’ 


the Lord j : * 4 
meee e and in the lugs 0’ a decent douce mon like 


*Confound'it all, it's enou wear, 
a » it’s gh to make an an . 
Some fool or other has left the slip panel open Se “every 
one Re the re are out of the paddock.” ; 

. »——” began M’Vittie; but he ch k just i 
per Se a gulp that almost made him ee neete Mage 
a eae pee : re jaculated as goon as he had got his breath; 

: air tidings, sair tidings: it’ i 
decent bod y clean daft, to have a Sok wate : saat a 


blaitherin’ boobies as I] : 
the gowk that has done ‘this und’me, Let me see wha'’s 


.- 
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Hurrying on his garments he sallied forth, and - 

= err the sere tOGk place. Reve 

n being interrogated; each and all stoutly declares tha 
pay rail had been in its place when they om last set ae 
on it. 

Further cross-examination showed that t of the ha 
who had been the last to leave the paddock had done Asi 
egmpany and that, according to their united testimony, the 
rail had been carefully replaced by one of them. 

_‘* Ye must one and all start awa’ at aince in search o’ the 
beasties.” 
_ The men started on their expedition, but in a few minutes 
returned to say that the tracks showed that a man had been 
to the field and saddled Stonewall and rode away. 

M’Vittie determined to join in the chase, the consciousness 
oe over him that he had been outwitted by Frank 

ames. 


He more than ever itched to possess the reward, and swore 


_that Frank, the outlaw, should fall a victim to his treachery. 


On the next afternoon, after joining in the’ search, the 


— §eotchman found himself in a narrow ravine. 


rt 


bi oho 
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To the right and left rose ridges of brown stone. 
Suddenly the report of a pistol shot rang out from behind 


_arock. 


Struck by the bullet, M’Vittie’s horse staggered and 
GroP ed in its tracks as dead as a canned lobster. 
‘Vittie was thrown over his horse’s head and fell on his 


own. 
_ The shock with which his skull came in contact with the 


rocks was so sharp a one that he lost all consciousness for 


a time. 
When he recovered, it Was several minntes before he could 


exactly realize the state of affairs. 


At length consciousness returned. 

He found himself lying on his back, with his head aching 
most horribly. 

eave a long breath he endeavored to rise. 

He could not do so. 

His limbs refused to move. 


He fell asleep again. 


Then when he woke his senses seemed clearer. 
Again he attempted to move. 
Still he could not rise. 
What was the matter? 
Full consciousness returned, and he found that he was 
tightly secured. ae: 


His arms were tied to his sides. 

His legs secured at the ankles. 

This was past all comprehension. 
The Scotchman was a hardshell Baptist, but he swore like 


‘a trooper and cursed like a Colorado miner. 


Who could have done it? eho y 

And what motive could anyone have in securing him? 

An hour 0 it seemed to him, but in reality only half an 
hour passed and the Scotchman almost became convinced 
that he was dreaming an unpleasant dream, when he turned 
his eyes round and then saw a man sitting quietly on a rock 
smoking a cigar and watching him. 


“Oh, Heaven!” gasped M’Vittie. 


The man was Frank James. 

“Well, Mr. M’Vittie,” he repeated, 
self?” 

For a moment M’Vittie’s senses seemed on the point of 
leaving him from mingled fear and astonishment. ; 

He managed, however, to pull himself together again. 

‘“What, Frank James!” he ejaculated. ‘‘ Ech, mon, but 
this is a strange meetin’. Sakes alive, what garred ye shoot 
the puir beastie and lap me in bonds like a sucklin’ babe in 
its swaddlin’ claithes?” | 

‘‘Can’t you guess?” said Frank, f 
/ “De’il a bit, mon; de’il a bit, unless ye tuik me for anither. 
But joost loosen these tows ye have cast about me if it’s a 
bit crack ye’re wushin for.” 

“You didn’t think to meet me hereabouts, eh?” Serie 

‘‘Na. I didna, I didna even ken that ye were bock ag’in in 
the state, and it’s little I thocht to foregather wi’ ye in sic a 
fashion.” Lig 

Frank looked at him for a little time in silence. . 


<i ught you here, M’Vittie?” a ; 
és Dood gas joost a wee bit service I was doin’ yer ani- 
mel, Frank. Ye ken the browny beastie, it’s Stonewall ye 


ad hi left in my care sinsyne?” 
ee vent that ye a 


‘“how do you find your- 


‘ 


ee 





‘‘ Weel, some hellicate loon has stelen him fra’ the farm 
and I was trackin’ the villain. Sae if ye'll undo the bonds 
we'll just set out after him together. But I misdoubt me. 
Surely if ye have been lurkin’ here ye must have seen him 
pass, the reevin’ rogue.” 


‘‘Pve only seen one rogue to-day,” said Frank with a grim 
earnestness; ‘‘and he’s about as black-hearted a traitor as 
ever broke bread or swallowed porridge.” 

What dy’e mean?” asked M’Vittiee, who, for all his cool- 
ness, began to grow terribly uneasy. 

At that moment the neigh of a horse sounded from behind 
the angle of the ravine. 

‘‘Why, ’tis the neigh of the beastie himself,” said M’Vittie, 
somewhat reassured. ‘‘ Ah, I’d ken it amangst a thousand. 
I see how it is. Ye came across the reiver, who was walkin’ 
off wi’ him.” 

‘“No,” shouted Frank, throwing off all disguise; ‘‘but I 
have come across the scoundrel who was going to use him as 
bait to draw me into the hands of the traps, and by -——- I’m 
not going to leave go of him ina hurry, now I’ve got him. 
You didn’t expect to drop on an old friend so soon again, did 
gon xo8 blood-thirsty Scotch whelp! ain’t you glad? You 

ook it. : 


‘And James burst into a loud laugh. The terror of his 
quondam associate would have been ludicrous if it had not 
been despairing- 

‘‘Out with it, old man. Why haveyou taken such a fancy 
to Frank James, that you must track him like a spy? Yes, 
like a spy! D’ye hear—a spy? and you know, Mac, how 
rank pays spies—eh? You’ve mistaken me.” 

‘‘Hac or neath, I thocht it was some roving thief that haé 
lifted your bonnie beast, my lad; and I was just——” . 

‘“Yes, I know, you were just seeing if you could see 
whether James was handy to fill a cellar or jail. I know ye, 
Andy. I’m fly to it all, and your little game too, But you 
haven’t won the trick yet, my laddie. No, you’ve gota little 
performance to go through before them cards turn up trumps. 
Just get up and follow me.” 


-‘ What do you want me to get up for—I may as well be 
where I am when I have no horse.” 

‘“Why, you don’t think I'd be so cruel as to let you lieout 
here until the crows picked your liver out?” laughed Frank 
James. ‘‘Oh, dear, no, Mac, I mean to provide a lodging 
for you for life.” ; . 

‘What the deil are ye at, mon?” said M’Vittie, looking 
rather anxiously at Frank James, but still ignorant that his 
enemy was aware of his treacherous intentions. 

‘‘Up, you sneaking hound; you shall never lap my blood. 
D’ye think I’m not fly to your police jabberings; do you 
think I don’t know your game for the reward? You've 
come for it, and my government oath, you'll have something 
that will show such vermin as you are what it is to meddle 
with the James brothers. 


‘“‘T know your little game. I know how you plotted te 
keep the horse till I came for it, so as to hand me over te 
the traps. I know all about your meeting the police at the 
out-station. The man who stole the horse you talk of! Why. 
the man who stole the horse was me, and as I stood by your 
blooming shanty, I felt a devilish mind to put a light to the 
roof, and shoot you down as you came out, like the dog 
you are.” ; ; 

He paused for a moment, half choked with fury. 

Then he resumed in more solemn tones. 

‘Only I’m very glad I didn’t, for then I should have toss 
the chauce of teaching you the very pretty little lesson of 
how Frank James aati treachery, which I mean to do be- 
fore you’re an hour older.” 

‘But, Frank——” began M’Vittie, feebly. 

“Stow it!” thundered the bushranger. ‘Don't try any 
of your gibberish with me. Iain’t been very. particular ip 
my life about knocking a fellow on the head if he stood im 
my way, butif I dida trifle more, I never put a pal’s life in 
my pocket and @runk out his heart’s blood in the nearest 
saloon. No; the James boys never sold a pal or sneaked a 
swag. Frank always went straight at his work, whether i+ 
was a man ora bank. No; he’d stand or fall like a man, not 
like a cur that would bite you in your sleep, and sell your 
wisen to the rope as he would a bale of wool or a cask nf 
tallow.” ; 

Thoroughly alarmed, Andrew tremulously cried; 

“J dinna ken what yeare bletherin’ aboot me betrayin’ ye: 
it’s a’together a mistake on your pairt. I’m yer friend, apg. 
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I can prove it. Let me gang and I'll gie ye any sum in rea- 
s0n ye could name.” 


“here's only one thing T mean to take from you,” replied | |, 1 spit 
| na snub me, ye dare na,” howled M’Vittie, in the 


Frank James. 

** And what's that?” 

‘Every drop of blood in your body, and every ounce of 
meat on your bones.” 

As hespoke, Frank stooped over the prostrate figure of 
the settler, and hoisted it to its feet. 

Then throwing it on his shoulder, he carried it to the spot 
beyond the angle where Stonewall was tethered. The Scotch- 
man roared loud and long, hoping, but in vain, to attract 
succor, A few minutes later, and M’Vittie was balancing 
like a sack across the saddle of the gallant animal, which 
Frank took by the bridle. Andrew threw himself off the 
animal, and fell on his face, and lay there howling and im- 
ploring for mercy, and asking wildly what Frank James was 
going to do. : ‘ 

‘* Tf you don’t lie quiet in the saddle, I'm hanged if I don’t 
drag you by this tether-rope to the lodging I’m going to give 
you for the night, at all events.” 

Groan upon groan flowed from M’Vittie’s throat, He 
realized his prospects, and he knew his man; he also knew 
Wis man knew him. White despair enshrouded his face, the 
features oJ which were working with dread. He ceased to 
plead, for hope had fled. Frank threw him again across the 
saddle, face downward, like a sack, saying: 

‘‘Tumble again, and you'll know more of the stones than 
you ever yet felt.” 

After traveling for half an hour, they arrived at the foot 
of a small, isolated peak, on the flat summit of which was a 
solitary tree, forming a conspicuous landmark. Here Frank 
halted, and laughed and chuckled, while his eyes gleamed 
revenge. He removed M’Vittie—whose sufferings, mental 
and physical, had reduced him to almost a state ot imbecility 
—from the back of Stonewall. Placing him on his own| 
shoulder, he commenced the ascent of the peak, which was 
not very high, merely prominent. ; 

The ground led very gradually up to it, and Stonewall had | 
carried the burden up to the foot of the rock. . 

At length they reached the summit of the peak, which! 
formed a small plateau. -_ | 

Frank threw himself down, utter exhausted, by the side 
of M’Vittie, whom bruises and terror had by this time re- 
duced to a condition of almost imbecility. 

The plateau was about eight or ten feet square, and from 

its summit an extensive view could be obtained. ‘The tree 
rooted in it was a small but strong one. 
As soon as he had recoveged himself, Frank rose and lifted 
M’'Vittie to his feet. He placed the squatter against the tree 
and lashed him to it securely. A look of frozen terror spread 
over the squatter’s face. Heturned his eyes to Frank James, 
his blue lips parted, and in a husky whisper he gasped out: 

** What is 1t ye mean to do wi’ me?” 

x eae vouchsafing him any reply, the outlaw drew his 
nife. 

‘For mercy’s sake, for pity’s sake spare me; I’m no fit to 
dee. I’m a miserable sinner,” screamed M’Vittie. 

Sull in silence Frank raised his knife, but instead of plung- 
ing it into M’Vittie’s breast as he had anticipated, he delib- 
erately set to work to cut away every shred of clothing the 
unhappy man wore, taking care at the same time not to 
sever his bonds. 

When this was completed, and M’Vittie stood as naked as 
Adam before the fall, Frank returned his knife to its sheath. | 
and said: ‘ 

“I told you I meant to have every @&op of blood from 
your body, and every ounce of flesh from your bones. I give 
the first to the insects and the last to the birds.” 

‘For God's sake,” yelled M’Vittie, who began to realize 
the awful fate awaiting him, ‘‘ put your knife into.me.” 

‘ No,” answered Frank, ‘‘my knife for a man who fights 
me, and not for asneak who wante * 
like you.” 

“Help, mercy, mercy, help, murder,’ 
most mad with fear. 


"yelled the settler, al. | 


“It’s no use howling, M'Vittie, there’s not a living oat 


within fifty miles of us.” 
The squatter made a desperate erort to free himself. 
He tugged at his bonds till they buried themselve 
flesh, and then heedless of the agony he inflicted on him 
he endeavored to snup them by a series of jerks, 
At length he paused, exhausted and blee¢ 


pluees where they had cut through his skin, 


d to earn my blood-money | co 


James, the 


S in his came bitter, a feeli 
‘ or, a feeling of 
self | each, ° : 


ling from a dozen! lant capt 
were arranged, 


' You won't get loose, those fastenings would hold a couple 


of working bullocks.” og 
“Ve ornate ye faust-hearted coward, I spit at ye, ae dare 
ope of | 
taunting the outlaw into using his knife, 

“That cove won't fight,” replied Frank, calmly. ; 

‘Kill me in mercy mon, it’s the only thing I ask o’ ye, 
ye’ve got a human heart in ye, kill me.” ms : 

With his eyes protruding from his head, and his hair 
standing on end, M’Vittie forced this frantic appear! from. 
between his lips, from which blood and froth were running 
down to his chest, that panted and heaved with his recent 
exertions and his present terror. 

‘‘No,” answered Frank. ‘‘ Good-bye. I mean to leave you 
as a warning to others not to play tricks on the James 
Boys.” 

With these words he turned away and began to descend 
the peak heedless of the wild string of prayers, blasphemies, 
curses and entreaties that pealed torth from the lips of the 
doomed wretch at its summit. : 

As he descended, the sounds grew fainter and fainter. 

On reaching the bottom he looked up. : 

The figure of M’Vittie lashed to the tree trunk was plainly 
visible against the sky, across which clouds that indicated a 
storm were floating. 

Frank fancied he could discern it struggling to get loose. 

After gazing at it for some time he mounted Stonewall and 
rode onward. 

As he did so one last, wild, despairing yell reached his 
ears. ° 

Before nightfall a terrible storm of wind and rain broke 
over the mountains. ‘ = 

This weather lasted for several days and its effects extended 
over a large area. 

When, after waiting a week without hearing anything of 
M’Vittie, his overseer made an attempt to track him, the faint- 
est hope of doing so had vanished. _ ’ 

It was not until several weeks had passed that a man in 
search of adventure climbed the rock and beheld a sight to 
freeze the blood in his veins. 

There was the body, or what remained of it, of M’Vittie. 
Eagles and other birds of prey had taken huge pieces of 
flesh away. And all sorts of loathsome insects were crawl- 
ing over the rotting remains. : 

It was a terrible vengeance, and one which Jesse James 
would have scorned, but Frank was more cold-blooded and 
cruel, and woe be to those who fall a victim to the vengeance 
of this saturnine man. 
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CHAPTER V. 


7 Mount Tabor Valley was the name of a beautiful glade in 
exas. 


A pretty rippling brook meandered gracefully through its 
grassy dells, 
A EOPNS: ripple, the brook went on, unceasing, singing its 
y: ee 


** Men may come, and men ma : 
But I go on forever.” ee 


In this valley, by the side of the clear, crystal sheen of 


the brook, two men were to meet and sett! ear 
by a duel to the death. eet and settle their differences . 


The sun was dippin 


; far bel he horizo? ; ene 
Morris and his frien & elow the horizon when Captain 


S Our fienaed d rode down the glade. 
riends have not arri : hae : 
Morris. rrived yet, it seems,” said Captain 


‘No, nor will they,” said hi 

ona do t heb doubt?” 

‘* Because Frank James is 

dee tein Sie eee not fond enough ot death to 

‘It is the boast of th 

word,” replied Captain 
A quarrel had t 

ler, holding 


$8 companion. 


e outlaw that he never broke his 
Morris. 

aken place between Ca 
a good social position in th 
notorious outlaw. 


Strange as it seems, yet ’tis true, that as the quarrel be- 


ptain Morris, a set- 
atred % ta M4 XY 
and the death of one y grew up in the hearts of 


e state, and Frank } 
\ va dad 1 
Frank challenged Captain S declared necessary, 
- 


; Morris to a ad 
ain accepted the challenge, and sl beahienien 
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“It will soon be too hot,” remarked Morris, as he waited 
for the other contestant. 
‘‘ Ah, here he comes,” rejoined his companion. 
Two horsemen were seen galloping down the hill. 
‘This is stupid work,” said Tom Nash, who acted as 
second for Frank James. : 
‘* Yes, but we have naught to do with that.” 
‘* Let us get it over as soon as, possible.” 
‘“* Agreed.” d 
‘*My man wishes to wear a mask, as he has no idea who 
may see him, and you know that he has reasons for not 
wanting to be recognized.” 
‘* Yes, if he ate the victory —” 
= £2” queried Nash. ‘‘Why, my dear sir, of course he 
will. 
_ ‘* Well, we shall see.” 
The preliminaries were arranged, the ground marked off, 
and the duellists ready. ; 
“Stop!” cried Captain Morris. ‘‘ What freak is it to fight 
in a mask?” ; . 
**My man fights in a mask or not at all,” said Nash. 
**Then I won’t fight,” rejoined Morris. 
‘*T thaught so. You are too great a coward.” 
*‘ Liar!” yelled Morris. ‘‘I will fight.” 
_ The two principals took their places at twenty paces apart. 
They were to fire at the word four. 
‘*One!” said Nash. 
“Two!” came from the second accompanying Captain 


Morris. 


“Three!” 

“Four!” 

“© Crack !” 

One report rang out on the clear silence of the night. 

Ca a Morris held a smoking pistol. His antagonist had 
not fired, 

‘** Heavens, he is lost!” gasped Captain Morris’ friend. 

The captain folded his arms, and stood waiting for death. 

‘*Shoot, Frank James, and end this farce,” called out 
Captain Morris. 

“No,” answered Frank, ‘‘ the duel is over ” 

‘¢T demand another shot,” cried Morris. 

‘* Very well.” t 

The pistols were loaded, the paces counted, and the 
seconds poser to count. ; 

4s One} ? 

‘“Pwo!” 

‘*Three!” 
—“ Four?” 

Again only a single shot resounded. 

The masked duelist fell to the ground. 

Nash uttered a fierce cry. 
Captain Morris hurried forward, but before he reached 


_ the fallen duelist, a clatter of horses’ hoofs was heard, and 


looking round they saw to their utter amazement and 
alarm Frank James and Bill Polk riding to the rendezvous. 
Who was the masked duelist? - 
Frank James, who is this masked man whom I have shot? 
‘‘T don’t know,” answered James, as he leaped from his 
horse and went to the side of the one who had taken his place 
in the sad duel. 
Captain Morris and his friend pressed forward.to see the 
wounded, if not killed antagonist. : eee 4 
The mask was torn away, and then a wild, piercing cry 
‘ell from the lips of all. ; : 
oe Cratt eeavera! What do I see?” ejaculated Captain 


Nash what is the meaning of this?” asked 
Frank James. emp: 

What was the SPeenmog of ae yu emotion? 

Why these frantic exclamationst | 

Who was this masked duelist lying there in the stiffness 
of death that should cause strong men to weep tears of bitter 
agony, and make them dumb with astonishment? 

as a woman! 

Siongly built, she had availed herself of ‘her appearance 
and the darkness of the evening to personate the notorious 


- outlaw, Frank James. 


She aeiith f the United States a woman so 
here in the whole of the Unite 
Mabhoot aoiavina and so courageous, that she would el 
her life in place of a man for whose body so large a rewar 


was offered? . 
‘* Yes! There was one! 
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And that one, whose love was so matchless was—— 

Annie Ralston James, 

The wife of the outlaw. The sharer of his troubles, the 
partner of his joys. 

Mrs. James had returned from an expedition or; which she 
had gone for her husband, and accidentally heard that her 
dear Frank was to fight a duel. 

She had also heard that Captain Morris was a famous shot, 
and had vowed that he would kill her husband, by fair or 
foul means. 

_A letter, which Annie had written, calling Frank away to 
aid her out of some supposed difficulty, had the desired effect 
of delaying her husband. 

Whilst he was away, she told her old retainer, Nash, what 
she intended doing. 

Swore him to secrecy. 

Dressed herself in male attire. 

Masked. 

And now was lying dead. 

‘*Oh! my darling, my beautiful wife, my pet. to think you 
lie here murdered by that villain,” sobbed Frank James. 
And then turning to Captain Morris he said: ‘‘ You scoun- 
drel, where is your manliness to fight with and kill a woman?” 

‘‘How did I know that a woman had taken you place?” 
asked Morris. 

‘‘'You should have insisted on the mask being removed,” 

Morris explained the request he had made and the taunt 
that he was a coward. 

. “ How did I know that you hadn’t turned coward and 
sent one of your minions to fight me,” sneered Morris. 

Frank James jumped forward and would have made an 
ad pF Captain Morris had it not been for a groan which he 

eard. 2 

‘*She’s not dead!” cried out Nash. 

‘‘Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Frank, as he forgot all about 
ae sneering captain and took his place by the side of his 
wife. 

Captain Morris and his friend seized this opportunity to 
leave the scene. 

They were glad to get away with their lives. 

Annie Ralston James raised herself slightly. 

‘rank !” 

** Annie!” 

And then the wounded woman sank back again in her 
swoon. Frank poured a little brandy from his flask into her 
mouth and she quickly revived. It was found that the bul- 
let had only inflicted a flesh wound on her shoulder, and that 
the force of the blow had stunned her. y 

In a very few minutes she was her own lively self again. 

Glad to think that Frank had escaped, she gloried in her 
exploit. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Captain Morris went away from Tabor Valley haboring 
thoughts of vengeance. 4 

He had intended to kill Frank James, and had prepareda 
ruse by means of which he would succeed. 

The excitement of waiting and then having to fight a 
masked duellist unnerved him and he forgot about the 
foul play he intended. On his way, he however conferred 
with his friend Blair, and together they resolved to gather 
together a number of their friends and never rest until the 
whole of the Frank James’ party was exterminated. The 
next day fortune favored them somewhat. 

Bill Polk had gone some distance to obtain some liniment 
for Annie James’ wound. ; 

As he was returning he found himself surrounded, and 
before he had time to make any serious resistance—even if 
it would have been of any avdil—he found himself bound 
hand and foot. ; 

Captain Morris and his friend, Joshua Blair, took charge 
of the proceedings of a mock trial, and Bill Polk found him: 
self adjudged guilty of being an outlaw and was sentenced 
to death. 

A rope was ready, and a slip-knot made at one eng, A 
branch of a tree convenient was to be the gallows. 

‘Now, boys,” said Captain Morris, ‘‘before we string up 
the prisoner, I want to say a few words.” 

‘“Bravo for Morris!” wy. 

‘‘Bully boy, forever!” shouted his men. | : 
“This man, by name William Polk, is one of Fratik 
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James’ band of outlaws who call themselves the Death 
Avengers. Polk is Frank’s head man. We have vowed to 
shoot, hang or drown every man of the avengers——”’ 

‘We have.” 

‘*That’s so.” 

‘* Just the ticket.” 

‘Well, boys, we are agreed on that. Now I propose we 

don this fellow——” 

‘* What?” 

' * Never!” 

‘‘Listen to me and then make your remarks,” continued 
Captain Morris. ‘There is a large reward offered for Frank 
James. It would make you all comfortable. Now we will 

ardon this fellow, on condition he tells us where Frank 
peuies can be found. We will then go and see if his infor- 
mation is correct. Ifso, we nab James and let this man_ go 
free. If not, why we hang Polk, and do our best to find 
Frank James. What say you boys?” 4 

‘‘T think the Captain’s idea a good one,” said Blair. 

‘*So do I.” 

‘*And me. 

‘‘Begorra, I think so too,” said another. 

‘Very well, we are all agreed,” said Captain Morris 

Poor Bill Polk had been standing all the time firmly bound, 
-with the fatal noose round his neck, the other end of the 
mi! dangling over the branch of the tree. 

ota pleasant predicament. Hempen rope never did make 
@ good necktie. 


No one wants to try one. 

Bill Polk was no exception to the rule. 

By treachery to the outlaw chief he could save his life. B 
truth, honor and fidelity, he would, perhaps, save Fran 
James but his own life would be gone. 

These thoughts passed through his mind as he stood there 
and listened to the speech of Captain Morris and the inter- 
ruptions of the men. : 

e felt he must say something. At last he opened his 
mouth: ’ 5 

‘‘Captain Morris and devils generally,” not a very polite 

‘way to commence a speech, you will say, but wait, reader, 

‘ until you get a rope round your neck and expect to feel its 
tightening embrace every minute and we guess you will be 
no more choice in your language than was Bill Polk. *‘ You 
want to catch Frank James,” he continued. 


«¢ Ves,” 

“‘ That’s just the ticket.” 

* ‘* Well, in thirty or forty years time Mr. James will be 
dead, and then if you go to the graveyard you can have his 
body if it is any good to you.” 

‘* Where is Frank James?” asked Captain Morris. 

‘In safety,” was the reply. 

“*Do you know where he 1s?” 

46 Yes. ” 

Bravos, 

‘* Excellent.” 

The vigilants or murderers, whatever you please to call 
them, exulted at Bill Polk’s reply; their hands itched for the 
reward, and some even began to imagine how they would 
spend their share. 

‘* Where is he?” asked Captain Morris. 

“Where you can’t find him.” 

‘Will you tell us?” 

‘*No,” answered Polk. K 

*‘He wants to make better terms” whispered Joshua Blair, 
and then, speaking aloud, he said: -‘ Polk, if you will take us 
to the place where Frank James is hidden, we will save your 
life and give you a thousand dollars out of the reward.” 

‘Very generous,” sneered Polk. ‘‘ Now listen to me, you 
devils. I’m trussed like a turkey at a Thanksgiving dinner 
and I get a rope round my throat to keep me upright. I know 
you can easily kill me if you like, but I tell you that if I had 
a thousand lives you could take them all before I would turn 
traitor and peach on the best man that I ever served under.” 

‘*Do you mean it?” asked Blair. 


““Yes. Iam no lying hound of a traitor.” 

‘* Then you shall die.” 

‘‘ All right, go ahead,” coclly Peo Bill Polk. 

Blair stepped forward, and, with the aid of another man 
began to draw at the rope which was to pull Bill Polk up in 
the air until he was dead. 

A crackling of leaves was heard, and then the earth seemed 
to quake as though an army was riding ever it, A wild cheer 
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broke over the death-scene. anu a dozen well armed, 
appeared upon the spot. 

‘‘ Long live Frank James.” 

‘‘Death to the vigilants.” 

‘‘Tc hell with Captain Morris,” shouted the men, as they 


rode up to Judge Lynch’s gallows. 

The font astonished ee was Bill Polk. 

He had felt the rope tightening, and had nearly lost con- 
sciousness, when he felt his thongs give way before the xeen 
edge of a knife, and realized that he was a free man. 

* The Morris party of vigilants leaped to their horses and 
rode quickly ree = SA 

They were too discomfited to offer any resistance. 

Bill Polk was glad that he had been no traitor, and warmly 
thanked Frank James for liberating him from death. _ 

It appeared that Will Brannigan had heard that Morris was 
going to waylay Bill Polk, and Brannigan thought it a 
friendly act to inform Frank James. : j 

The outlaw chief wasted no time in getting his men to- 
gether and starting in search of his lieutenant. _ 

. We have seen that he arrived only just in time to save 
Polk’s life. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Bill Polk, when at home, lived with his mother, an aged 
lady, who had a small farm left her by her husband, and 
which her son tilled and cared for until he had joined the 
outlaws. Since then his career had prevented him working 
at home as he had done former! 


Wie S, —~ 
Joshua Blair determined that Bill Polk should be captured. 


He had so humiliated the band by his escape, and the 
outlaws were so evidently powerful that every victory the 
gained made resistance or an attempt to capture them sti 
more difficult. ; , 

The large rewards offered for the capture of Frank James 


| had let loose some of the vilest creatures that ever lived. 


They were ready to commit any crime in order to find 
their way to the capture of Frank James. 
. When will governments learn that two crimes will never 
make justice? ai 

Blood money ! 

Ay, what crimes have been committed, what desolatio 
caused by the offer of rewards for the apprehension of 
criminals. 

Blood money ! 

Aye, for the desire to obtain it innocent men have been im- 
prisoned, and many ascended the gallows steps, their lives 


and liberties being sworn away by the perjurers’ love of: 


gold. © 3 

Innocent women have been left husbandless, their homes 
destroyed, their children made outcasts. 

Girls have been forced into lives of shame and ignominy, 
ae murder itself committed in the craving to obtain blood 

ney. . 

Governments offering such large rewards, put temptations 
the way of thousands of weak and criminal men. 
It was so in the case of the James boys. : 
Hundreds of men left their business, in city and country, 
and gave themselves up to hunting the outlaws. - 

The hope of getting the reward was the actuating motive. 

Out of these many a dozen became criminals 0 quite as 
black, and perhaps worse, dye than Frank and Jesse James. 

Joshua Blair had neglected his farm, allowing it to go to 
ruin, and had become s0 absorbed in outlaw hunting that he 
committed crimes every day, and excused himself with the 
a aan — eee were necessary. 

€ gathered round him six-of the most brutal 

could trust, and confided to them that he was Sonne Sead 
Bill Polk and Frank James both at one time. 

ee ee Kt novel. 

le wou nd Polk’s mother, and com 
Sodhteie aie AS find Bill, was to Rea ifrank ote 
a's eyes dan i i task 
So uEy y ced with delight at the thought of a 
* * 4 * * * ‘e 


+ Does Mrs, Polk live here?” 
Yes, massa.” 
That lady came to the door when 
her negro boy as to her whereabouts. 
Iam Mrs. Polk,” she said. 


in 


** Mother of Bill Polk?” asked Joshua Blair, for it was he — 


a 


she heard someone ask rs 





* welt across the shoulders of the 


- where Bill Polk hides 


her mug, she’s as bad as her cub.” 


last. The effect was to so 
avenging arm of 
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“Yes. Is he well?” 


“Nay, ma’am, that’s what we tt 
* gee igs want to know. We called 
-“ He is not here.” 
_‘* Well, where is he?” 
“TI don't know,” answered Mrs. Polk. 
““ What! not xrow where Bill is?” 
phe hy indeed.” 
en I don’t believe you,” said Josh. 
ae eis. “4 — 
** Well, we shall see. Here, boys, lend a hand, and 
will find out whether this old woman knows where Bill Polk 


Mrs.‘ Polk was dragged outside, and by Blair’s order 
taken to a tree and facied securely to it. x E 

“Oh, heaven! What are you doing? Don’t murder me,” 
cried the poor, old woman. 

‘* Tell us where Bill is then,” said Josh. 

‘*T—I don’t know.” 

‘* Pll soon compel you to know, said Josh Blair. 

Blair's companions were picked men. He knew full well 
that it required villain of the lowest order—brutes—to as- 
sault a woman, and he nad picked his men accordingly, low, 
despised creatures, whom he had plied with poor whisky, 
that even their low, unfeeling natures might not relent at 
the last minute. The two ruffians dragged the half-fainting 
woman to a small cottonwood, to which they bound her, 
facing the trunk. The four remaining men sat glaring upon 
the scene in drunken glee. At this stage of the proceedings 
Joshua Blair produced a heayy driver’s whip, and advanced 
to the side of the bound woman. 

“Now, then, old lady, speak out, if you would save yo 1r- 
self from a good hiding.” a: 

‘‘ Heaven be merciful!” gasped the widow; ‘‘I can tell you 
nothing.” 

There was a sudden whiz, and the heavy lash cut a long 
oor woman. 

‘Perhaps that'll open your lips!” sneered the brutal 
Blair. ‘‘Tveno seek you'll find, so speak out and tell me 
imself.” 

‘*Mercy!” gasped Mrs. Polk.  — 

Whiz came the lash. Once more a welt was raised on the 
back of the helpless victim, which was followed by a scream 
of agony that ought to have melted hearts of stone. A loud 
laugh came from the drunken horsemen. 

“How the old hag yells. This hyar’s wuth a farm, Josh,” 
cried. one of the men. ‘‘Give her the lash good, Consarn 


Blair, insane with liquor himself, rained a dozen blows 
upon the swollen back of his victim, amidst the jeers and 
brutal laughter of his villainous confederates. The thin 
dress was cut to shreds, exposing the bare back of the help- 
legs woman, which was now one mass of blood. Her cries 

rew fainter each minute. No longer did she beg for mercy. 

er gray head, dabbled with gore, fell forward against the 
tree, while a gray pallor touched the wrinkled face. 

‘Hold up, boss,” cried one of the men, at last, ‘‘ dot 
kill the woman, Josh.” 

‘‘ Curse the jade! she’s no better than her son.” 

Again the inhuman villain rained heavy blows upon the 
bleeding back, blows which cut no more to the soul of the 
poor victim. Heaven had been merciful to the wretched 
prisoner. The brutal villain’s fury was expended at last. 

‘¢Qut her loose, boys,” growled Joshua Blair. “I guess 
she'll speak now. It takes me to manage ugly females. 

“T puess she won't speak, boss,” said one of the men, as 
he ht the cords that bound Mrs. Polk, and laid her on the 


“Won't, eh? We'll see,” and the inhuman wretch stag- 
gered forward and bent over the silent form on the grass. 
‘Eh, what’s this? Playing possum, Iguess.” 

‘“No,” said one of the men, 1n an awed voice, ‘‘ the old 

, is d 1” é | 

we Dead eoilated Blair, starting back with a shudder. 

“No, no, that can’t be. elas Set up, old woman. Lord a 
i + mean to—to kill yer.” 

The Aetaican brute grasped the woman’s shoulder, and 

shook her sharply. 

“No use, boss, she’s dead as a hammer. | 

This ‘ced itself upon the brain of Joshua Blair at 
ne Ser gla ; ber him utterly. He saw 


” 


the murdered woman’s son upraised to 
strike him down, saw the dark visage of Nemesis scowling 


upon him, and with a wild cry he turned and reeled from 


eee 


———————— 


ee 


c] 
Bill Polk. 


the spot, white and trembling with mortal fear. With no 
little difficulty did the intuman scoundrel regain his saddle. 
ee said Blair, in a husky voice, ‘‘let’s get out of 

- And leave that woman there?” 

Yes, yes, come on. They’ll find her there. No one will 
suspect us, unless—unless we have been seen here.” 
__ The villain struck his horse a sharp blow and galloped rap- 
idly away from the scene of the murder, followed by his 
heartless companions. 

It was a cowardly and infamous deed, one long to be re- 
membered in the annals of the state. 

The sun, now low in the heavens, hid his face under the 
clouds, as if to ride the horrors of the awful scene. 

In single file the murderers dashed down the forest-road, 
never once looking behind to see if they were followed. 

A tall form stood watching the band as they passed a little 
knoll some forty rods from the Polk farm. 

Unseen by them, the man sent his eagle glances over the 
faces of the seven. . 

‘‘ Wonder what new deviltry is in the wind now. Joshua 
Blair and his gang have not been here for nothing,” muttered 
Brannigan, as he entered the road and Fastaisy toward the 
widow’s cabin. 

Scarcely had the infamous gang passed from sight of the 
scene of the murder, when a black face peered froma clump 
of bushes near at hand. 

Presently the body of a negro pO wen a the black boy, 
Pompey, crept forward and stood over the form of his mur- 
dered mistress. vy 

The slave had heard the thunder of approaching horse- 
men, and secreted himself, being naturally timid. 

From his concealment, he had witnessed the whole scene, 
and trembling with terror, had crouched down close to the 
earth, until the murderous gang had taken their departure. 

Pompey threw himself down beside his murdered mistress 
and was howling in true African style when Brannigan ap- 
peared suddenly upon the scene. 

‘Mercy sabe us, good massa,” cried the negro, rolling his 
eyes upward and falling at the feet of the new comer. 

‘Let up,” said Brannigan sternly. ‘‘I will not harm you 
if you behave yourself.” . 

** Deed an ’deed, massa, an’ I'll "have.” 

Brannigan stood gazing down upon the white face of the 
murdered woman, not a muscle of his countenance moving, 
a grim, gray look settling over his rugged countenance. 

uent and motionléss he stood for some minutes. The hor- 
rors of the situation were too great for words just then. 

‘‘ Pompey, who perpetrated this crime?” 

He had found his voice at last. . 

‘* Heaben sabe us, massa, ‘twas that mean t’ief, Josh Blair.” 

‘‘He had six companions?” 

‘¢ Yes, massa.” 

Brannigan drew forth a small flat book, together with a 
pencil. With slow, calm deliberation he jotted down seven 
names. 

“T know them, every one,” he muttered. ‘‘I saw each 
face, seven in all, with Joshua Blair in the van. This will 
prove a dear job for you, gentlemen, a dear job, indeed.” 

Silence fell over the scene then. 

Bending down theman raised the bruised and bleeding vic- 
tim of Blair's inhuman cruelty and bore her into the house. 
On a lounge in the little front room the hunter placed his 
burden, then he ordered Pompey, who had followed him, to 
bring water. 

The negro complied and Brannigan proceeded to wash the 
blood from the lacerated back of the dead woman. 

After this was done, he threw a light shaw] over the silent 
form and then turned to Pompey. : 

‘‘'You will remain here and watch until I return.” _ 

‘Golly, massa, I darsent. I—them murderin’ raskils may 
come back——”’ — : 

‘No danger of that, blackskin,’ returned Brannigan. 

‘‘ The work they came to do is finished, and not one of them 
will dare show himself here again. You must remain until 
I bring help.” Ale 

Brannigan grasped his rifle and was about to depart, when 

a light, quick step fell on his ear. a shadow darkened the door- 
way, and a tall man crossed the threshold of the shadowed 
home. ° : 

‘‘Mother; where is she?” questioned the eager voice of 
‘‘T can stop but a minute. I know the danger, 
et I must see her once more. Why do you look so strange, 

il? What has happened? Where is my mother?” 
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°j i ouc vankées from New England, greasers from Mexico, and 
Witl srted face the man pointed to the couch, then, { Yankees from New England, 
Pigs ema uaansd Seb the Aa ‘leven mine:'s a Recep po Never before had the coach_ 
When Bill Polk came out of the room where was .aid the taken such a valuable load. ; : 
itoselot his mother, he was a changed man. By some neans Frank James had managed in ie city ng 
kK very bit of good in his nature was obliterated. obtain nformation of the names and pedi oe x al : 
He staggered toward Brannigan and then grasped the |The coach driver smelt a rat, and prepared accor ing y. 
door-casing and drew himself upright. ot aay eee ee Sere igen after they were a good many 
‘Aye!’ exclaimed Polk, with flaming eyes and rigid form, | miles on the roa e said: : 
S = me there is but one object in life ee: They have pro-| ‘*Shouldn’t wonder if we met some road agents, so oe 
claimed me an outlaw, I will earn the titlein good truth. _ | advice. Those of yer thet want to save yer Ragan He a 
‘*The State of Texas shall shudder when the sate ee in aa raeake tte poe to conceal yer small change, 
Polk is spoken. The land shall fatten on the blood of the | and d—n it, do it right quick——" — a ‘ 
faipsiiiolis scoundrels who have slaughtered my blessed ‘“Whoa-ho!” he continued, this time addressing his horses. 
mother, and wrenched the last spark of human feeling from | ‘‘ What’s up wi’ yer? Now, then, yer brutes.’ ; 
my bosom. The horses plunged and reared, and then evar ee a 
‘Revenge! Aye, ample and bitter shall it be! until, - Z Sy Nom then a ere up with your hands,” shou 
Ave 7 by 2 9) id ad shi a bh! . = 
ae ‘lie soil of fone ew Samet eae A dozen rifles were gen Poieate the coach, and the pas- 
ea i sathia.; in-|§ ht it was better to obey. aggtt 
‘* Captain Morris, this is your work, the work of your min- | Sengers thought | y é scree 
ions, oe I here and now, harere Heaven, hold you to strict} ' Now you insiders. thi oe out your eh tn there’s six of 


7s Peck Seen tte ilish | you got them.” 
PR for this red ruin, this treacherous, dev Tey eval vena Wopettheow route eee 


. . . ‘ b . 7 
Brannigan shuddered at the fierce invective, the wild, ‘Come, no nonsense, let’s have some more or we will 


ie .| make a sieve of the coach with our bullets.” - 

poe look that accompanied the words of the hunted out At Inbal hadctroaen out their revolvers, a ad 

He could well understand the feeling that prompted the|agents, who were headed by Fran ane eee 
wild words, nor did Brannigan doubt the determination of | Up to the coach and took possession of money pases 
the speaker to carry them into execution. which hitherto had belonged to the passengers in t , popes : 

The shadows of night fell over the clearing ere Bill Polk Frank James, by the eternal ” exclaimed one of the pas- 
und his friend left the spot. pene he ; : 5 ; 

In the deepening shadows the two men stood beside a new- Yes, that is my name,” incautiously replied the Deh 
made grave in which lay buried everything that made life} |The coach dashed pen with the passengers’ pockets lighter 
dear to one of them. than before, and Frank James felt that his acknowledgement 


‘‘ Your hand, Brannigan,” said Bill Polk, in a low, husky of his identity would lead to trouple. 





voice. The whole country was soon in a state of terror and alarm. 
Two hands were clasped over the fresh mound. These atrocious crimes, attributed by public opinion to one 
‘* Standing here, under the, blue arch of heaven, 1 swear to | man, Caused a universal feeling of dread, and people asked ° 
avenge my murderhd parent,” said Bill Polk, in low, steady | themselves—what next? The pouse were urged by the gov- 
tones. Seven lives for the one—seven! Aye, and then my | ernment to find the miscreant, but his cunning was too great. 
reckoning will come with Captain Morris, for he is not guilt-| Besides, in these days there is such extent of bush that, 
less.” with a population scattered about sympathizing with crime, 
** I -will neip you to fulfill the oath to the uttermost,” said | he had many accomplices. _ 3 : 
Brannigan, as their clasped hands fell apart. jee pa on this occasion, determined to be quiet for a 
ittle while. ~ 
rank, in the district where he had congealed himself with - 
his associates, had made himself arough hut. It was so sit- 


When Bill Polk returned to the outlaw’s camp he was ac-| Uated that anyone could be seen at a quarter of a mile off, — 
companied by Will Brannigan. when he could get into accessible hiding-places. But his com- 


“Frank, my boy,” said Brannigan, “I am outlawed , rades were always ready to give him warning.~ 





CHAPTER VIII. 


well as you, for I have sworn to help exterminate men who| The time fixed on for the attack on Pine Bluff, as the spot 
murder innocent women.” was called, rapidly approached. Frank madc an appoint- 
“I am on the track of those who killed my brother,’ said | ™€nt with his men at a point six miles from the place. It 
Frank, ‘‘and then I, too, will follow Morris and his deputy, | 48 8 very wooded spot on the bank) of asmall river. It 
Josh Blair, to the death.” was in the center of a number of sheep runs, and was ac- 
‘Thanks, James,” said Bill; “I knew I could count on|Cunted a rather populated place. : 
you. Frank James had provided himself with a mask and wore 
‘‘We have a journey before us, and I propose we start at|}% Wig of gray hair. No one who did not know him would 
once,” said Frank James. ‘‘! want to get into Missouri as| ave for one moment believed in the deception. One young 
soon es possible.” man had gone forward as scout, and when they got within a 
The next day a dozen men, all well seated on the best of Short distance from the spot, cameand told them that the 
horseflesh, were cantering along the road leading away from | ©0@8t was clear. In a few minutes more twelve heavily- 
Texas, and into the delightful scenery of southern Arkansas, | 2%!™ed men surrounded the bank, Frank and five others 
Accompanying the twelve men, was one lady, alighting and entering. 7 
She was the wif. of Frank James, and determined to go The bank was a quiet, private-lookin house, and, with the 
with him and share his new trials and dangers. x exception of the word ‘“* bank,” might i 
_Whep the party, arrived at Toxarkana, Frank persuaded 
his wife to take the cars to St. Louis, where he promised to! 
join her as early as possible. 
» Poor Annie did not like the idea ot leaving Frank, but he 
promised that he would use extra care, and would not enter 


e taken for the vil- 
lage doctor's residence. 


A few loiterers are acvays at the cottage doors; and the 
post office is always full ot gossips. The arrival of anyone 
‘siuevent. His appearance anc business is soon ferreted 
out, and form intoresting topics of discussion for days. The 
into any more danger than possible. This had to suffice, and | locality is generally characterized by a stagnant calm, and | 
the faithful wife who had forsaken friends, homeand society | generally remains in profound repose. 
for the sake of her outlaw husband, journeyed with far| . About mid-day several horsemen were Seen quietly ridin 
more comfort on the luxurious pa.ace carson the St. Louis} Own Market street, smoking short pipes, and uietl E re 
oe SCuthern railroad, than she could possibly have done on garding the inhabitants, . A : 
1orseback. When she had left, Frank told his pals that it | ley passed the bank and a ached t atl 
would be just as well to get a little moneéy befe th they pro- | where two of the mounted ides eck ait hp eed ti ee 
ceeded any further. All agreed with this proposition, and duous duty o1 “blowing a cloud.” Suddaniy ulli ea 
4b Was resolved that the coach running across county should | 1" fronv cf the officers they presented their revoivers at their | 


be the-first means resorted to. heads, desired them to remain still, sent Jack Marsh inside fi 


* 2. s > or ral Oc} pe . . . 
; ‘ i ; : maaiavenn ered the men to retire inside the station 
dhe sto r ’ eCrboOne hel of ine 7 = b 
Che stage conch left Toxarkana well loaded with passen- ‘ is Operation Wak etter aaa SF quietie ia hie bees 
1 


i ae ; SE This operati TAS perfor : 
&ers, All kinds and conditions of men were there, nead dirhentioiecd ts eS a very quietly, and the horses’ 
. ar e bank 
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, Frank, Bill Polk and Nash dismounted at the door. Frank 
: entered first, and, presenting apiece of paper which the 
; elerk took | for a check, suddenly drew his six-shooter—an 
ae operation imitated by his assistants—and swore, if the as- 
| tonished clerk did not deliver up his cash and the keys of the 
; safe, his passage from this world would be more speedy than 
he would desire. The manager at this moment came out 
: from the inner office, upon which Bill Polk pointed his re- 
| 

i 

- 


*~ 


" 


him to “look sharp and cash up” without delay. 

Binding the clerk and the manager and placing them in 
different rooms, the doors of which they locked, the band 
rode off quietly with their booty. 

Of course, in a short time the victims made known the 
robbery, when the consternation was at fever height. 

‘It's James; no one but Frank James would chance it,” 
wasthe universal cry. 

The police, who had also been similarly locked up, looked 

ery small and very vexed. 

_ ‘The instant they were gone the terrified wife and daughter 

of the cashier appeared and liberated the two unfortunate 
men, one of whom, the clerk, rode off to the police station, 
Rerene learned how the occupants of that building had been 
ireated. 


volver at the midriff of the electrified banker, and desired 


. 
: 
L 













the band separated. ° ‘ 


meeting. 





CHAPTER IX. 


rank James felt it to be safer for the band to travel singly 
especially after the affair at Pine Bluff. 
He had not gone very far on his lonely way when he found 
himself a prisoner. 
He had been seized from behind and thrown from his 
‘horse. : 
Cool and collected, Frank knew that, he was not well 
known in Arkansas. He had hopes, therefore, to evade the 
law even though he was now a prisoner. 
ae He, with the greatest sang froid, asked what they meant 
* by arresting a respectable farmer in that manner. He was 
told that a number of sheep had been stolen, and from the 
description they imagined he was one of the thieves. 
‘You are wrong, as I can easily prove,” said Frank. 
‘‘ Well, in the morning we shall produce our witnesses to 
identify you.” . 
~All serene.” 
Frank was ee ae a tee country 
laced in a ‘cell for the night. 
“Twelve ” struck Pepnitite station clock and Frank slept 
soundly. — 
‘*One,” and 
ing. 


es 


~ 


police station and 


the men on watch reported the prisoner sleep- 


Two,” tie same report. 
The captain in charge gave orders that the prisoner need 
not be longer watched, as he evidently intended to have a 
ood night’s rest. ; ; 
ac Three” struck, but Frank James did not hear it. — 

He had quietly loosened the bars across his cell winacw, 
lowered himself out, found his horse, and bade adieu to his 
hospitable friends. ‘s 

ve unceremonious, but, perhaps, more | pleasant for 
Frank than if he had remained for identification next day. 

Hie rode on about three miles, and then, finding a house 
where he was told a friend resided, he knocked. | a 

ia renee was opened after a long while, during which 

ime frank was in anxious suspense. 
When he door showed alight on Frank’s face. the host 
stepped quickly back and asked: 

“Who are you, and what do you want? 

‘Avenger and—’’ 

“Come in.” said the man, 


i it le ae and found, as he had been told, a good 


jond of Jesse James in the owner ot the house. ; 
Swank atin of his escape, and both acreed that it would 


i ‘ney at ounce. 

pe safer to resume his Journey a” er 

A pleasant hour was spent at one farm-house and Frank 

 _ promised to pay his Ae table Pesan Neda ae 

=f 4 . f “ e m. ‘ s- 
‘After a hearty meal, Frank thanked © his h 

_ pitality, and sic more started on his road. He was in high 


wa hi 


* 
<— 
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Returning to the rendezvous the plunder was divided and | pe 


Frank James appointing a time and place for their next | 


evidently understanding the 


1t 





spirits, had a good horse, and congratulated himself on his 
wonderful escape from prison. A few hours ago he had 
never expected to breathe the air of freedom, and he laughed 
to himself as he thought over the way he had outwitted the 
police and jailers. Not one feeling of regret or remorse en- 
tered his mind, The outrages and crimes he had committed 
were, he considered, matters to exult over rather than re- 
gret. ‘The law had no terror for him; he was brave and 
feared nothing, and openly declared that he cared neither 
for God norman. Frank, of course, expected tobe pursued, 
and knew there was every chance of being captured. But 
he had been in so many dangers and desperate situations 
that he did not despair of eluding his pursuers, in fact, he 
had begun to believe that he was protected by Providence, 
forgetting that a man’s crimes are not always punished 
swiftly, and justice if slow is nearly always sure. 

The daring recklessness of the man often saved him, when 
a more timid man would have been lost. 

He had not proceeded far on his road along the rough 
eo AN, when he was startled to hear horses’ hoofs behin 

im. 

As they came nearer and nearer, Frank James glanced 
round as if seeking a hiding-place, but after a moment's 
hesitation decided ic face it out whatever the danger might 


Without orce glancing back he continued to advance, al- 
hough he felt curious enoughto know what the horsemen -~- 
were, 

At last they came up with him, and Frank James saw 
that they were two young policemen evidently in pursuit of 
himself. 

They pulled in their horses to give them breath, for they 
had been hardly ridden, judging by appearance. ~ 

‘‘Good-morning,” said James, as he too reined in, with a 
pleasant smile, as if highly delighted at the prospect of 
company fora few minutes. ‘‘ You seem in a rare hurry. 
Going in search of sheep-stealers, I suppose?” 

‘“We are going after bigger game than that,” replied one 
of the policemen, ‘‘ we are looking after Frank James, the 
train robber.” 

‘‘Frank James!” repeated our hero. ‘‘I heard he was 
safe in prison. You don’t mean to say he has escaped? 
This in a horrified tone. ‘‘ He ought to have been shot when 
first captured. The news you have just imparted to me will 
fil) hundreds of people with alarm and dread.” 

‘““Yes,” replied the young policeman who had spoken be 
fore and was evidently a more communicative man than the 
other; ‘‘but if I am not mistaken we shall soon captnre 
him.” 

‘You think so?” casually remarked Frank. 

“Yes,” the other replied. ‘‘ 1 am certain.” 

‘‘ He is very cunning and clever, from what I hear,” re. 
sponded Frank James, ‘‘and, if what I hear is true, two 
men would stand a very poor chance with him. He can fight 
like the devil, and the knife and the pisto] are weapons 
which he- knows how to use better than any man in the 
country.” i 

‘““We know all about that,” cried the policeman, rather 
angrily, for his pride was hurt at Frank’s insinuation that 
they were no match for the notorious outlaw: ‘‘ but we have 
no reason to be afraid if we come across him. We are well- 
armed and well-mounted, and besides have the feeling that 
we areintheright. Frank James fights with a rope round 
his neck. He is the biggest scoundrel that ever lived, and 
must be hunted down like a rat. The highwaymen in the 
.old days were saints to the man who has made his name the 
terror of the west.” 

“Tf every man got his deserts, few would go unpunished,” 
said Frank, with a laugh, turning away his face to hide the 
look of rage that disfigured every feature. 

For one moment he felt inclined to draw his pistol from 
his belt and shoot the policeman t ough the head, but he 
conquered the impulse, reflecting that it would do no good. 

These two policemen might not be by themselves; others 
might be following close behind. If Frank James wasa bad 
man, he was nota fool. No one could accuse him cx that. 
Regides, he was afraid that the report of his pistot might 
attract attention. 

Nothing in his manner evinced that he had any hostile 
feelings against his companions. ; 

He spoke craftily of lus own escape, trying to find out how 
much ‘they knew, and keeping a keen watch upon them 
without appearing to do so. 
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The police seemed in no hurry to part company with him, 
and presently Frank fancied he saw them exchange signi- 
ficant glances as much as to aot “This is our man.” 

But not a muscle in his face betrayed the conviction that 
was in his mind, that they had discovered his identity. 

He talked and laughed pleasantly enough, and wished 
them every success in their undertaking. — ; 

“Tf LT were you I should not like the job,” he said, pre- 
sently, ‘‘ but perhaps after all folks exaggerate about Frank 
James’ power and pluck.” : 

‘*We do not underrate his powers,” said the policeman, 
significantly, and then, as if by accident, he pulled his rein, 
and Frank found himself between the two horsemen. 

‘The rascal will not surrender without a desperate strug- 
gle,” observed James, with a look of menace in his eyes. 

He saw that they were rapidly approaching: a police-sta- 
tion and there was no time to be lost, and suddenly pulling 
out a short, black pipe, asked one of his would-be captors in 
a nonchalent way for a light. 


‘Oh, I'll get you one close by,” was the reply, as off No. 1 
went to the police-station, which just hove im sight, to get 
more than the light required. 

No sooner had he disappeared than Frank, drawing a pis- 
tol from his pocket, swore he would scatter No. 2’s brains if 
he did not at once dismount. 

The persuasive eloquence of the muzzle of the pistol had 
the desired effect, and down jumped the lad (for he was 
nothing more), and allowed Frank James to take hold of the 
bridle. 

‘*Good-bye, my friend,” he coolly said. ‘‘ The prison isn’t 
made, or the. traps born, that are a match for Frank 
James.” oe 

With a loud laugh, he rode rapidly away, leading the 
trooper’s horse with him, to *‘ keep him,” as he said, ‘‘in 
good company.” 

When No. 2 arrived at the police-station, great was the 
chagrin and rage at the success of the ruse. The police, on 
hearing of his escape, rose with loud yells of anger and 
disappointment, and, mounting their horses, started in pur- 
suit. - 


They were not only eager to reap the great reward, but 
they now had a personal grievance against Frank James, 
oe epeaes to be revenged upon him for the success of his 
oe O ge.” ; 

In fact, they were cruelly mortified. ' 

Frank, now perfectly calm and self-possessed, urged for- 
ward his horses as he heard the shouts of his pursuers be- 
hind him. 

He necessarily rode blindly along the first path that pre- 
sented itself, 

It was a race for life and liberty once more, and all caused 
by his own folly. 

The pea fired more than once, but the bullets 
whizzed over Frank’s head, and he gave a shout of derisive 
and laughing defiance as his horse dashed forward at hot 
and headlong speed. 

The men, ‘as can_be easily imagined, did not spare their 
steeds, and Frank James, hearing another shout of triumph, 
ei back and saw that his pursuers were gaining upon 

im. 


He resolved to keep the second horse with him, and change 
steeds when his weight began to tell upon that he rode. 

He made up his mind instantly that if they came much 
nearer he would turn and fight. : 

A sinister light gleamed in his eye as he listened to the 
yells and oaths of the enraged men. 

His position was desperate indeed, but he did not despair; 
he never did—the secret of success. 

He was flying along at full speed, without following any 
particular direction, when he glanced ahead, and asmothered 
cry escaped from his lips. 

Just in his path, just before him, was a widegully, cutting 
off his retreat, and he must turn and face the policemen, or 
take this awful, this terrible leap. 

In an instant his mind was made up. 

There was only one thing to be done. 
tempt the leap. 

The pace had been a killing one. 

His herse was distressed, and those 
5 per Coma £0, 

+10 resolved, as he said, to ‘‘ burst the lot,” and so presse 
his animal still more with spur and hand. a ae 

He had the satisfaction of gaining on his pursuers, 


He would not at- 


of his followers were 


eed - nS 





He saw they were flagging, and that the men were some- 
what done up from excitement, 
| He avoided the leap, and turned sharply toward the shrub, 
and for a few minutes was hidden from view. 
| He rapidly changed horses, and mounting the led one, 
felt he now really had the foot of the field. i - 
The time occupied ‘in the change had allowed his enemies 
to gain on him, and a loud howl of delight pealed from their 
lips as they thought they had him at last. 
They were quickly deceived, for they now felt he was 
leaving them at every stride. ’ 
Seeing further pursuit useless, they moderated their pace, 
upon which Frank likewise ‘‘ drew it milder,” and, mocking 
hts friends with what the French call a pied-a-nez, begged 
them to go and get the reward and drink his health. 
‘‘Never saw such a thing in all my life,” said the first 
policeman. ; ee 
‘Faith, and it bates Bannager Biddy,” replied the second, 
who was an Irishman, ‘‘ and Biddy bates me.” 

And they rode away. ; ; 

Frank gave a deep sigh of relief, and laughed mockingly 
‘as he continued on his way. 

At present, at least, he was out of dauger—but for how 
long? . 

He did pot allow his horse to relax his pace, but rode hard 
till night came on, looking back every now and then to con- 
vince himself that he was not being followed, until it was 
too dark for him to see any object distinctly, when he al- 
lowed his steed to take it easy. 

He had entered the wild scrub, and was slowly moving 
through the long grass, when he suddenly saw a faint light 
in the distance, and knew that he was nearing some habita- 
tion. A 


\ 





CHAPTER X. 


Frank\James hesitated, but only for a moment, as to 
whether he should crave hospitality at the house where he 
saw the light burning. 

He was weary, and his horse needed rest, andso he 
thought that it would be as well to get an hour's rest, evenif 
he had to obtain it in the way that he had often been com- 
pelled to in times past, viz: at the revolver’s muzzle. . 

He rode up to the door and knocked loudly. The door was 
opened by a lady, who asked: 

‘* Who's there?” 

Instead of answering, Frank, who had dismounted, quiet- 
ly walked into the house. ° 

A brusque-looking gentleman was sitting near the stove, 
whilst two ladies were clearing the supper things away. 

The gentleman, Captain Cathcart, rose to his feet, and was 
perhaps about to try and turn the intruder out, when he was 
stopped by Frank, exclaiming: 

‘* Keep your seat, sir, please!” , 

Captain Carhart indignantly inquired the object of his visit 
and the meaning of his conduct. The stranger coolly replied : 

‘I want my supper.” . 

The indignant host responded that, while their latch-string 
always hung on the outside, and their cheer was free to all, 
yet to such intrusive guests as he there was no welcome an¢ 
ae Heed ered so a oe a Nest hotels four miles distant, 

e cou etake himse I y 
invaded Aaya thither as abruptly as he had 

‘*Did you hear what I said if 
replied the stranger. Media. he cm 

‘‘We do not keep a hotel, and our 
yout en Carhcart. 

‘Vith the same ironical coolness, the i id: 

Did you understand me? I want sewers es: an 
With that the captain made a demonstrativun as if to arise 
and others of the household group began to manifest alarm 
and indignation, but theimperturbableatrangercommasiens ; 
veh wate Soh seats. Do not any of you attempt to leave 

A sort of revelation flashed over the captain's mj 
kept his seat and photographed the stranger on hlevisibaat 

About his waist was a broad belt. and from beneath the 
skirts of his coat ominously go the muzzles of two la 
: evolvers. The captain tumble at his watch and chain ina 
‘utile effort to release them from their receptacles and trans- 
fer them to a safer hiding-place, for he had began to realize 
that he was confronting a desperado and 
the drunken man he had 


supper is long over,” 


at first supposed him to be, 


robber instead of 
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The unbidden guest explained that he had ridden hard and | given the family, but this was declined. He, however, filled 
far and had eaten but little for twenty-four hours, and that| the children’s hands with coins, 
_ while he regretted to alarm or put to inconvenience the fam-| He apologized to the ladies for his intrusion and thanked 
_ ily, he was compelled to satisfy the hunger of himself and|them for all their kindness, 
horse. He inquired if there was negro about the premises,| He then said: 
andupon being told that there was, he demanded that one of | ‘‘If it is any interest to you to know who I am I will tell 
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} 
the ladies send him in. you. My name is Frank James.’ 


I The demand was complied with, and the frightened darkey, Guess, if youcan, the astonishment on every face. 
q approached .and received orders to go to the stile take his| ‘‘ But he was a nice man,” said one of the young ladies. 
7 horse to the barn, feed him, remain with him until he had} However nice he was, Captain Cathcart was glad to see 


finished eating, bridle and saddle him and return him to the | his visitor jump on his horse and ride away. 
J stile. / . The events which followed caused Captain Cathcart often- 
j The negro immediately obeyed orders and the ladies in the| times to talk of Frank James’ visit as he passed through 
| - meantime peered supper. The captain was required to re-| Arkansas to avenge his brother’s death. 
main with his mysterious guest. He soon made friends with 
the children, chatted with them pleasantly, and courteously CHAPTER XI. 


apologized to his astonished host for his conduct. Frank James arrived in Missouri, and, the better to carr 
He said he was an outlaw and was being pursued, and that} out his schemes of vengeance, determined to lull the authori- 

he knew not who were friends or enemies, and that he could | ties to sleep. 

trust nobody, therefore his reasons for requiring those who| At St. Louis, Frank James staid at the same hotel on May 

_ could give an alarm or do him an injury, to remain under| 27th last as did Sheriff Timberlake and Marshall Craig. 
his guardianship. igs Frank knew of their whereabouts, but they did not reeog- 

He chatted with the captain about war incidents, and was|nize him. The bold outlaw next paid a visit to Kansas City, 

“well posted on allevents of recent occurrence, but he did not|and there commenced his lullaby to the governor ‘and the 
disclose his name or identity, wherahe was from or whither | other officials of the state. 
he was going. What he did and how he did it can best be told by an inter- 

Supper was announced, and then he required all the house-| view the authorities had with Frank’s lawyer. 
hold to repair with him to the dining-room and remain with] R, J. Haire, a Kansas City lawyer, who has ever since the 
him till he had finished.” killing of Jesse appeared to speak with authority on things 
_ When they returned to the sitting-room, he asked one of | connected with the Jameses, says he speaks by the card when 

_ the ladies to play and sing. ».| be says: 

___ His request was complied with, and the young daughter of| ‘Governor Crittenden has given a written promise for the 
the captain sang, with exqisite grace, Claribel’s pretty song, | pardon of Frank if he shall surrender within a certain period, 
‘* Five o’clock in the morning.” and that the document is in the possession of Frank, to whom 

Frank thanked her with all the airs of a gentleman, and | it was forwarded.” ae ; 
_ then when she rose from her seat, he took his place at the| ‘Why did Timberlake and Craig come to St. Louis if they 
iano, and, playing his own accompaniment, sang in a rich, | had nothing to do with the matter?” I asked. 
aritone voice: ‘‘They got wind of the proceedings and came here to cap- 
THE OUTLAW’S SONG. ture Frank. They were not only accompanied by several de- 
3 tectives, but also by Dick Little. In brief, they knew I was 
~ Our fire on the turf, and our tent ’neath a tree— 


* ing by moonlight, how merry are we? in communication LAAN itr k they expels to geta 
a ; : y satisiied. 
at hie lord boast nie castle, the baron his hall, clew from my actions. I trust they are 


eee ‘*Do you find it easy to reach Frank?” : 
But the house of the outlaw is widest of all. <7; es the most difficult thing I everundertook. Since the 


“We may shout o’er our cups, and laugh Ipud as we will, killing ot Jesse he has almost melted in total obscurity, On 
Till echo rings back from wood, welkin and hill; some days I am enabled to communicate with him ina few 
No joys seem to us like the joys that are lent hours, and the next thing I know it requires several days. 

. To the wanderer’s life and the outlaw’s tent. He is restless and always moving, so that it is almost impos- 

Much crimeand some folly may fall to our lot; sible to hasten the negotiations.’ 












We have sins, but pray, where is the one who has not? ‘“Would you show me the letter addressed to Frank by 
‘We are rogues arrant rogues; yet remember! ’tis rare Governor Crittenden?” _ — 
We take but from those who are able to spare. | ‘No, sir, because I did not say it was in my Paper! 
You may tell us of deeds justly banded with shame, and wherever it may be itis asolemn secret no . oe di- 
But if “ak ones heard truth, you could tell them the same;j;vulged until the proper time arrives, 1 presume it is no 
There's many a king would have less to repent, rageahiae of en ence to a5 eat pee ae oe in exist- 
Tf hi ; and in the possession of Fran : ; 
Bee ue one mae eeu 08 teontaws ene Ses F fanlee friend's desirous that he should accept the 
Pant ye for beauty? Oh, where would ye seek . binnesty 4 ie 
Such bloom as is found on the tawny ones TNE . ‘“Most assuredly, and they are bringing every argument 
Our limbs, that go bounding 1n freedom and hee he to bear to have him surrender. This is the critical moment 
Are worth all your pale faces and coffers of wealth. —the turning point in Frank’s life. If he should accept, the 
There are none to control us, we rest or we roam, reformation will be complete, but if the negotiations are not 
Our will is cur law, and the world is our home; satisfactorily concluded I predict he will proceed to the bush 
Ben Jove would repine at his lot if he spent and rush headlong on till his death occurs. That is one 
A night of wild glee in the outlaw’s tent. great reason why 1 am particularly anxious to secure his 


i surrender. Henever before came s0 near settlement as now, 
era reper ced ibe Fob tere nou Saverio wes eattit will be a matter for deep regret and concern if he 
\ i U. 1 ae & * - .» 
pwai to an upstairs room, requiring his host, with lighted |should refuse aisposod towand Frank” 
shown to an up-sta He gave peremptory instructions for Does Crittenden feel kindly disp ore al P 
lamp, to precede him. ega 4 si the expiration of the two ‘‘ He evidently desires to extend the utmost ¢ sere 45 
nobody to leave _the house, an hi from below, and not by | in his letter he uses this sentence: Let us join in te 2 e 
hours to arouse him by calling on irs. He threw himself, | effort to reform this man and restore him to a peaceful an 
- any means attempt 10. CONS ne a Behind him. honorable citizenship.’ To my mind os Segkra intends 
“tithe Gagrein retamed to the family, room and began, to) {0 break. Up the Serna oa ediciones 
ares i and will use all lz reas é 
talk with bated breath about the ee aan ae All this from the recognized attorney of the : oe fee 
evening. But ina few moments 1d not sleep above, it was|seems confirmed by the sudden apRcarsa - rs. sha 
stairs and announced that he on sted to lie upon the floor | James at Independence, Mo., her on ee aes ee om oe soe y 
too high from the ground, Gey peated A pair of blankets |seems to know exactly where, an : a a oe wacyinee ek 
of the room in which they be Ben tho man was restlessly |she has come home to stay. She refuse ay 
and pillow were pr ovided, and s0 is or to talk about him at all. GNA 8 a 
sleeping. i used. Hesummoned the| Mrs. ZereldaSamuels, mother 0 ‘ant ach A eka oe tbe 
At the appointed time he was was in waiting, gave the|accompanied by her roe aa i afb mle dpe 
rege seine ee protfered pay for the trouble he had| was at the residence of Colonel ba ; pe 
darkey a dollar, and: 
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ence, and left on the morning of May 30th in company with 
Sheriff Limberlake for Jefferson City, ‘he result or object 
of last night’s visit cannot be learned just now, but the in- 
pression is very strong there that Frank 1s in the neighbor- 

ood and that he met his mother last night. Mrs. Frank 
James has been indisposed since her arrival, being worn out 
by the long journey. She treats her old friends with ex- 
treme corulality, but refuses positively to go out or mect 
strangers. The people will anxiously await the result of 
Mrs. Samuels’ visit to Governor Crittenden. Notwithstand- 
ing all this it is difficult to see what terms the governor can 
otter that Frank could accept. It is altogether improbable 
that he will be so foolish as to give himself up even if the 
governor were willing to enter into any agreement with him. 
if he made a settlement with Missouri, which secured him 
amnesty after trial, Minnesota, Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas and other states would be to hear from—not to 
speak of the United States government, which would want 
him for robbing mails. : 

I then went off to see the governor, and found him as pert 
as you please. a a 

He evidently had Frank James on the brain, for the mo- 
' ment we mentioned the outlaw’s name, the excellent gov- 
ernor put his hand in the direction of his hip pocket. 

limmediately disarmed him by telling him that we were 


- only a special envoy from Mr. J. W. Morrison, the publisher |. 


of the most authentic accounts of the James boys’ career. 
That pleased his excellency and he said he was ready to 
answer questions. 


In response to questions the governor said that he was sur- | 


prised at the way someotthe papers were publishing accounts 
concerning the matter; that he has not oifered a pardon to 
Frank James through Mr. Halre or any other person. A 
pardon could not be granted betore conviction and he makes 
no rash promises, He hus never received @ line from Mr. 
‘Haire in regard to pardon or other form of executive clem- 
ency in behalf of the outlaw. He has not by word or other- 
wise, made @ proposition to the governors of other states, 
asking them to join him in extending clemency to James. 
The governor also states that Frank James has never applied 
to him for clemency or pardon; that when he desires a par- 
don itis presumable he will apply tor it after a conviction 
for some of his crimes. ‘Then he certainly would have the 
same right as others toask such clemency. — 
When asked what course he would pursueshould a pardon 
for Frank James be applied for, his excellency, replied: 
‘*That is my business, and when such application is made 
I shall act as I please, regardless of importunities or curses; 
and I wish to state also, that Mr. Haire, provided he is cor- 
rectly reported by the sensational papers, is doing much un- 
necessary and loose talk concerning the matter, and pursu- 
ing an injudicious course. A noted bandit may have cause 
to pray tor deliverance from sucha friend, and further, that 
the words attributed to me by Haire, in an interview witha 
reporter of a St. Louis evening newspaper, ‘Let us join in 
the noble effort to reform this man and restore him toa 
peaceful and honorable citizenship,’ were never used by me 
to Mr. Haire; or anyone else. But suppose I had used then, 
is it not better to secure and reform them than to forever 
condemn and punish? As the executive of this state, I will 
pursue such a course as will, in my estimation, secure the 
enforcement of the law, and give full security and protec- 
tion to life and property in the manner which to me seems 
wisest, and leave my administration to be judged by the re- 
sult, fully believing that the people in their sober second 
thought will measure my administration more by résults 
than by the profusion of unmerited abuse poured upon it by 
an inunical and venal press. Nor will I be checked in that 
course by the ravings of a few sensational editors, whose 
patriotisin is alone measured by the number of their papers 
daily sold.” 


CILAPTER . XII. 
A DARING MOVE, 
We have seen the deep ruse made use of by the outlaw 


and his friends, now let us go to the outlaws’ retreat and wer 
shall see some old faces. 
. k * * tk * . 
“By Jove, Jim, I didn’t know you,” said Frank, as he en- 


tered a cabin on the mountain side. 
hag) 
Before the outlaw stood an old man. 
apparently with age, 
1 and as Jie leases 


His body was bent 
his long white hair hung on his shoul- 
y i 194: PA Ne warn? 7 a) 


‘ler 


| Frank James recognized in the old man, his companion 11 
many a raid—Jim Cummins. fe ; 

N on the said Jim was only about thirty-eight, so the dis- 
| guise was for an object. 

one have been paying my respects to the bank,” 
‘resuming his natural voice. 

‘“ With what prospect?” 

‘Three of us can a oe ents answered Jim, — 

‘‘ What gain?” asked Frank, 

a Should imagine about ten thousand dollars,” responded 
Jim. 

‘Then let us arrange for to-morrow.” ; 

‘‘ What about horses?” asked one of the men who had lis- 
tened to the conversation. ; 

‘‘ We shall want six,” said Frank, interrogatively. 

ac Yes. ” 

‘‘Karmer Jones has three, and——” _ a 

‘‘Mrs, Byrne two more,” interrupted Jin. Cummins. 

‘“‘That will do then,” said Frank, ‘‘ for I know where I 
can put my hand on the fastest mare in Missouri.” ; 

Arrangements were then made for each of the five men ta 
meet Frank at two o’clock the following day. 

fo oe * * * * x * 

The little town of Brookfield, in Linn county, was mind- 
ing its own business on Tuesday, June 6, 1882. . : 

Brookfield claims to have about fifteen hundred inhabi- 

' tants. : 

It isa peaceable, law-abiding town. ; ; 

At half past three on the day above noted, the quiet of 
the people was rudely broken, and some of the older people 
listened, rubbed their eyes to see if they were reully awake, 
then looked at the calendar. - 

‘* Wor it seems like war times,” said an old man. 

Crack! crack! crack! ps nme 

A regular fusilade ot pistol shots were heard in the street. 

The more daring inhabitants luoked out cf their houses > 
and saw six men well mounted. 

They were all masked. sees 

One had long, white hair, and seemed quite a patriarch. 
The others were strongly-built, daring men. é - 

All were armed with pistols. A revolver in each hand, 
the men guiding their horses by the bridles held in their 
| teeth. 

Crack! crack ! ; 

Every man kept firing as rapidly as he could es he rode uy: 
the street. 

The people were terrorized. 

The bank was reached, and then the old 
three others entered the building. 

The remaining two, holding the horses, and firing an occa- 
sional shot as any inhabitant put his head outside the door 
of his residence. ; 

Inside the bank there were only the cashier and the 
daughter of the president. 

The party of masked men entered, and the 
off his mask, and walked up to the counter, 

‘ I have come, you see, to open an account,” he said. 

** You—you—are the gentleman who called the other day ¢” 
stammered out the cashier. . : 

‘* Yes,” answered Jim Cummins. 

Frank and Tom Malloy then walked round the counter 
| Whilst Jim and his friend covered the pretty girl and the 
ae with their revolvers. 
| rank and Tom quickly emptied the eash drawers and 
safe, and then as quickly as they had rode into the town 
they left the bank, mounted their horses und rode away to 

the mountains, } 
‘ Like old times, eh, Jim?” exclaimed Frank James. 
BE ig and the money will be useful,” responded Jim Cum- 


| ‘Aye, so-it will, for we have a bir work bef 

or I rest until my brother is avenged, mig ait 
| ‘The party counted up the spoils and found th 

bagged nearly twelve thousand dollars. oe 


The next day the cables flashed the i i 

; xt di ; les flashed the intelligenc 

ay that FE pear James is not dead, ape 
No, nor do we expect he will die until h i 
. wi e has 

name a greater terror than it is even now, Snare 
Krank James and Jim Cummins rode away to Independ- 


/ence, where doubtless they will stay i vel 
’ les stay unt 
some now and daring enterprise, : whose) = 


Some of the bank robbers w 
; er 
terward, but the daring les iy ry] rere peak Ae 


said Jim, 
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